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its first President. For the first few years, the Association showed
considerable activity. It memorialized the University and the Gov-
ernment on all manner of educational questions, and did much
useful work. Among other things, it obtained from the University
the right of representation for graduates on the Senate. Pheroze-
shah's connection with it continued to the end. Two years after it
was started, he was appointed President, and enjoyed that position
for a number of years. His presidential address delivered at the
seventh annual meeting, if we may anticipate matters a little, was a
notable pronouncement. It was a fighting speech in his best manner,
and lends life to the dull pages of the Association's history. The
main theme of this utterance was the change which had come over
the policy of Government with regard to higher education, parti-
cularly in the direction of throttling it gradually by the withdrawal
of State aid. Pherozeshah examined the recommendations of Lord
Ripon's Education Commission in that behalf, and showed that
while it was anxious to encourage a gradual and unforced transfer of
institutions, it was not prepared to make any suggestions which
might be construed into a demand for the immediate or general
withdrawal of the State from the provision of the means of higher
education. The Report was clear on the point:
The Department should cordially welcome every effort of the
kind, and should accept it, if it can be accepted without real loss
to the community; but while encouraging all such offers, its
attitude should be, not that of withdrawing from a charge found
to be burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other
shoulders, but of conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence,
and of inviting voluntary associations to co-operate with the
Government in the work and responsibilities of national educa-
tion. We have certainly no desire to recommend any measures
that will have the effect of checking the spread and continuous
improvement of higher education.
In this connection, the temptation to drag in Mr, Lee-Warner, one
of the ablest and most bigoted opponents of Indian aspirations, was
too great to be resisted, and his exposition of the new policy came in